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Facing  the  Future 

By  ARTHUR  HENRY  MOEHLMAN 

Modern  life  “is  everywhere  complicated  but  especially 
so  in  the  United  States.  .  .  .  Unequal  rates  of  change 
in  economic  life,  in  government,  in  education,  in 
science  and  religion,  make  zones  of  danger  and  points  of  ten¬ 
sion.”^  At  the  present  time  our  ability  to  produce  has  not  been 
balanced  by  our  capacity  to  consume.  New  power  machines  like 
the  automobile  are  changing  the  family,  the  types  of  crime,  and 
the  size  of  cities.  Responsible  citizens  are  trying  to  balance  the 
various  factors  of  change,  but  they  must  be  followed  by  a  gen¬ 
eration  even  better  fitted  to  attack  the  more  complex  problems 
of  the  future. 

The  schools  have  these  conditions  in  mind  as  they  attempt 
to  guide  modern  youth  toward  responsible  participation  in  social 
living  and  are  constantly  trying  to  improve  their  plans  of  attack. 
Surveys  of  the  existing  needs  and  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  them  have  been  numerous.  But  the  “Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Social  Studies”  is  a  unique  and  valuable  guide 
for  the  teachers  of  America  in  their  perplexities  whether  they 
are  teachers  of  the  social  studies  or  not. 

The  Commission  of  sixteen  social  and  educational  scientists 
worked  for  five  years  (1929-34)  to  answer  the  question  put  to 
them  by  the  schools:  “What  can  the  schools  do  to  prepare 
present-day  youth  more  adequately  for  the  society  in  which 
they  will  participate  responsibly  when  they  leave  school?” 
Three  years  had  already  been  used  in  preparing  the  plan  of 
attack  upon  this  question.  The  study  was  thorough  and  exten¬ 
sive  as  the  time  indicates.  Furthermore,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  the  opportunity  of  exploring  the  field  of  the 
social  studies  in  a  most  critical  and  significant  period  of  our  na- 

*  The  President’s  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends.  Recent  Social  Trends.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Company,  1933.  pp.  xii  ff. 
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tional  life.  Such  analyses  of  human  activities  as  Recent  Social 
Trends  became  available  as  they  pursued  their  investigations. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  as  distinguished  scholars 
from  the  major  fields  of  social  science  and  from  education  made 
full  use  of  their  opportunities.  The  Commission  included; 

f  rank  W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  formerly  professor  of  politics,  Columbia  University 
Isaiah  Bowman,  president,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  president  of 
the  International  Geographical  Union 
Ada  Comstock,  president  of  Radcliffe  College 
George  S.  Counts,  professor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

Avery  O.  Craven,  professor  of  history,  University  of  Chicago 
Edmund  E.  Day,  formerly  dean  of  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  University  of  Michigan;  now  director  of  Social  Sciences, 
Rockefeller  Foundation 

Guy  Stanton  Ford,  professor  of  history  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  University  of  Minnesota 
Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  professor  of  history,  Columbia  University 
Ernest  Horn,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Iowa 
Henry  Johnson,  professor  of  history.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University 

A.  C.  Krey,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Minnesota,  Chair¬ 
man 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  professor.  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Law,  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

Charles  E.  Merriam,  professor  of  political  science.  University  of 
Chicago 

Jesse  H.  Newlon,  professor  of  education.  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  director  of  Lincoln  Experimental  School 
Jesse  F.  Steiner,  professor  of  sociology.  University  of  Washington 

As  a  result  the  Commission  seems  to  have  held  to  a  broad 
and  balanced  view  of  its  work.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  minu¬ 
tiae  of  curriculum  and  method  but  tried  to  see  clearly  into  the 
power  and  meaning  of  American  life.  After  a  period  of  explor¬ 
atory  research  the  work  was  organized  into  six  divisions:  philos¬ 
ophy,  purpose,  and  objectives;  materials  of  instruction;  methods 
of  teaching;  the  teacher;  tests  and  testing;  and  public  relations. 
A  separate  committee  was  entrusted  w'ith  the  investigation  of 
each  of  these  problems  except  that  materials  of  instruction 
and  methods  of  teaching  were  combined;  and  members  of  the 
Commission  were  assigned  to  each  committee  to  insure  the 
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integration  of  the  several  branches  of  the  inquiry.  Certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  advisers  in  the  field  of  education  aided  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  including  George  F.  Arps  and  W.  W. 
Charters,  of  Ohio  State  University}  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago}  and  Paul  C.  Packer,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  recorded  in  a 
series  of  volumes  published  by  Scribner’s. 

OBJECTIVES,  methods,  and  means  of  evaluation  in  the  social 
studies  were  described  in  the  two  general  volumes  with 
which  the  Commission  begins  and  terminates  its  series  of  re¬ 
ports.  The  entire  Commission  signed  the  first,  A  Charter  for 
the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools.  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  signed  the  last.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations.  The 
findings  on  the  specific  problems  of  “a  frame  of  reference,” 
philosophy  and  purpose  in  education,  materials,  methods,  tests, 
the  teacher,  administration,  and  public  relations  are  explored. 

The  intervening  volumes  of  the  Report  were  written  by 
individual  authors  who  were  exceptionally  qualified  to  examine 
phases  of  instruction  in  the  social  studies.  The  list  includes: 

A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools^  by  Charles  A.  Beard 
An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Schools, 
by  Henry  Johnson 

Citizens*  Organizations  and  the  Civic  Training  of  Youth,  by  Bessie 
Louise  Pierce 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Social  Sciences,  by  Truman  L. 
Kelley  and  A.  C.  Krey 

Geography  in  Relation  to  the  Social  Sciences,  by  Isaiah  Bowman, 
with  a  special  study,  Geography  in  the  Schools  of  Europe,  by 
Rose  B.  Clark 

Civic  Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Charles  E.  Merriam 
The  Nature  of  the  Social  Sciences,  by  Charles  A.  Beard 
Educational  Administration  as  Social  Policy,  by  Jesse  H.  Newlon 
Social  Foundations  of  Education,  by  George  S.  Counts 
The  Social  Ideas  of  American  Educators,  by  Merle  Curti 
The  Social  Sciences  as  School  Subjects,  by  Rolla  M.  Tryon 
Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Sciences,  by  Ernest  Horn 
The  Selection  and  Training  of  the  Teacher,  by  William  C.  Bag- 
ley,  Guy  Stanton  Ford,  and  others 
Freedom  of  Teaching  in  the  Schools,  by  Howard  K.  Beale 
A  Social  Process  Afsproach  to  Curriculum- Making  in  the  Social 
Studies,  by  Leon  C.  Marshall 
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The  findings  of  the  Commission  are  clear  and  direct.  They 
state  that  we  can  adjust  our  lives  to  our  new  “frame  of  refer¬ 
ence”  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  fine  traditions  of  American 
culture  and  without  using  the  extreme  measures  which  some 
other  peoples  of  the  present  day  have  employed.  The  Com¬ 
mission  stresses  the  “emergence  of  a  closely  Integrated  society 
in  America  and  the  desirability  of  curbing  individualism  in 
economy,”  but  at  the  same  time  “deems  desirable  the  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  of  the  largest  possible  degree  of  freedom 
in  the  realms  of  personal  and  cultural  growth,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  individuality  in  its  non-acquisitive 
expressions  as  the  finest  flower  of  civilized  society.”'* 

The  section  devoted  to  the  “frame  of  reference”  has  been 
criticized  as  “indoctrination”  of  one  point  of  view.  In  reality 
the  frame  of  reference  is  a  surprisingly  accurate  picture  of  the 
trends  in  current  society  based  upon  the  best  available  data. 
Far  from  indoctrinating  it  seeks  to  awaken  teachers  to  the  real 
conditions  which  they  must  face  in  their  work  with  students. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  if  life  is  not  static  but 
changing — either  toward  a  new  integration  or  primitive  conflict 
— there  is  this  possible  statement  of  philosophy  and  purpose: 

In  modern  civilization,  life  is  and  must  be  a  series  of  more  or  less 
difficult  choices  made  by  individuals  alone  or  in  groups,  involving  con¬ 
duct,  creative  activity,  loyalties  and  obligations.  No  scheme  of  education 
can  foresee  all  the  important  choices  of  the  coming  years  and  provide 
mechanically  correct  reactions  for  each  situation  in  which  a  decision  must 
be  made.  .  .  .  Our  fundamental  purpose  here  is  the  creation  of  rich 
many-sided  personalities,  equipped  with  practical  knowledge  and  inspired 
by  ideals  so  that  they  can  make  their  way  and  fulfill  their  mission  in  a 
changing  society  which  is  part  of  a  world  complex.® 

IN  SPEAKING  of  materials  of  instruction  the  Commission  made 
a  great  step  forward  by  insisting  on  the  need  for  teachers  in 
each  region  to  create  their  own  programs  of  study  best  suited 
to  local  conditions.  They  felt  that  “the  program  should  repre¬ 
sent  a  steady,  unified,  and  continuous  progression  from  year  to 
year  in  extending  the  social  horizon  of  the  child,  in  deepening 
his  understanding  of  human  society,  and  in  strengthening  his 
capacity  for  co-operative  action  and  civic  leadership.’” 

*  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  1934,  pp.  22  fl. 

*  A  Charter  for  the  Social  Sciences,  1932,  pp.  95  ff. 

*  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  1934,  p.  56, 
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The  criticism  of  the  refusal  of  the  Commission  to  present 
a  detailed  course  of  study,  uniform  for  all  areas,  has  been 
severe.  Such  criticism  seems  to  be  unwise  for  this  would  be  a 
sure  way  of  indoctrinating  and  shackling  teachers  and  students. 
Instead  the  vital  quality  of  instruction  was  safeguarded  by  reli¬ 
ance  upon  the  ability  of  teachers  to  adjust  the  general  sugges¬ 
tions  to  their  local  situation. 

Furthermore,  the  Commission  stressed  the  need  for  using 
the  actual  life  of  the  school  and  of  surrounding  society  as  an 
aid  to  realistic  instruction.  Sir  Patrick  Geddes  and  the  Le  Play 
Society  have  long  insisted  upon  the  actual  observation  of  place, 
work,  and  folk  as  a  great  aid  in  understanding  social  problems. 
The  need  for  creating  new,  vivid,  simplified  materials  for  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  was  also  emphasized.® 

In  discussing  methods  and  testing  the  Commission  appears 
to  have  chosen  the  policy  of  criticizing  the  excesses  which  have 
occurred.  Some  teachers  have  hurt  their  effectiveness  by  blind 
reliance  upon  inadequate  tests  and  upon  some  current  fad  in 
method.  At  the  same  time  they  recognized  the  contributions 
made  by  scholarly  workers  in  methodology  and  measurement. 

The  Commission  emphasized  the  importance  of  developing 
competent  teachers  by  the  selection  of  gifted  young  men  and 
women  for  the  profession,  by  the  organization  of  a  functional 
teacher-training  program,  and  the  provision  of  stimulating  and 
secure  conditions  of  work. 

The  need  for  an  enlightened  public-relations  program  on 
the  part  of  administrators  was  recognized  in  the  Report.  The 
school  cannot  operate  in  a  social  vacuum  without  losing  all  vital¬ 
ity.  Understanding  and  support  from  the  community  can  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  a  school  program  tremendously. 

The  Commission  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States  by  its  pioneer  work,  which  leaves 
the  way  open  to  progress.  The  next  step  must  be  taken  by 
teachers  and  administrators.  All  of  the  problems  pointed  out 
by  the  Commission  must  be  attacked  rapidly  with  a  minimum 
of  verbalization  if  we  wish  to  contribute  practical  solutions. 

[Vol.  XIV,  No.  9] 

'  An  example  of  the  traniformation  of  research  findings  into  a  form  usable  by  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  is  the  periodical  Our  Times  edited  by  a  group  of  Ohio  State  professors  and 
published  by  the  American  Education  Press.  Building  America,  published  at  the  Lincoln 
School  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  is  a  similar  project. 


Size  of  Classes  and  Unit 
Expenditures 

By  L.  C.  BAIN 

A  NY  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of  a  secondary  school 
/  \  or  the  expenditures  for  teaching  the  various  subjects 
X  A.  therein  requires  an  individual  weekly  program  cover¬ 
ing  the  assigned  duties  of  every  teacher  in  the  schools  being 
studied.  The  November  issue  of  the  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  presented  a  discussion  of  certain  measures  of  second¬ 
ary-school  organizations  in  the  Cleveland  system.'  The  data 
presented  in  that  article  were  based  on  the  individual  weekly 
programs  of  the  teachers.  In  the  present  discussion  other  data, 
based  on  the  same  source  material,  which  deal  with  the  size  of 
classes  and  the  expenditures  for  teachers’  salaries  for  the  various 
subjects  taught  in  the  Cleveland  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
are  presented.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  clarity 
to  show  an  actual  program  of  one  of  the  teachers  and  outline  the 
procedure  followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  data.  The  pro¬ 
gram  chosen  is  that  of  a  teacher  of  social  science  in  Patrick 
Henry  Junior  High  School  {see  Figure  i). 

The  teachers  are  instructed  to  show  a  full  weekly  program 
of  all  duties  assigned  by  the  principal.  A  space  for  each  period 
of  the  day  is  provided.  The  teachers  are  instructed  also  not  to 
fill  in  any  of  the  data  below  the  heavy  line  near  the  bottom  of 
the  form.  So  that  the  data  shall  be  comparable,  a  copy  of  in¬ 
structions  is  provided  for  each  teacher  j  all  programs  cover  the 
same  week  in  the  semester;  all  computations  and  compilations 
of  data  are  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Child  Accounting  and  Sta¬ 
tistics;  and  in  case  a  teacher’s  program  is  not  fully  understood 
by  the  one  making  the  computations  further  information  is 
required  before  data  are  compiled. 

The  first  step  in  analyzing  a  teacher’s  program  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  distribution  of  the  teacher’s  time;  that  is,  the  number 
of  teacher-periods  used  for  each  assignment  and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  teacher-periods  assigned  per  week.  Next,  the  enroll¬ 
ments  in  the  subjects  are  determined;  that  is,  the  number  of 
different  pupils  enrolled  in  each  subject  taught  by  the  teacher. 

'  Bain,  L.  C.  “Measures  of  Secondary-School  Organization,”  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  XIV  (November  13,  1935),  pp.  201-207. 
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Then  the  number  of  pupil-periods  per  week  spent  in  the  classes 
taught  by  the  teacher  is  estimated.  Finally  the  teacher’s  salary 
is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  time  used  for  the  various  assign¬ 
ments  determined  in  the  first  step. 


Notes; 

J.  S.  Sc.  means  junior— high-school  social  science;  H.  R.,  home  room. 

Teacher-periods  per  week . 36.67 

Teacher’s  salary  yearly .  $2,549.00 

Teacher-period  . 1.83 

Fig.  I. — Teacher’s  individual  program  and  class-size  report,  Cleveland  public  schools. 

To  illustrate  definitely,  the  steps  in  the  procedure  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  teacher’s  program  shown  in  Figure  i.* 

Step  I  — 

This  weekly  program  shows  the  teacher  is  assigned  to  five  classes  of 
junior  social  science,  each  of  which  meets  for  5  periods  per  week;  that 
is,  a  total  of  25  teacher-periods  per  week  charged  to  junior  social  science. 
Two  teacher-periods  per  day  for  each  of  5  days  are  assigned  to  super¬ 
vision  of  junior  social  science,  making  a  total  of  10  teacher-periods  per 
week  charged  to  supervision.  A  home  room  in  which  the  pupils  meet 
for  15  minutes  each  of  the  5  days;  this  is  a  total  of  75  minutes  or  one 
and  two-thirds  (1.67)  teacher-periods  per  week.  The  total  assignment 
for  the  teacher  is  36.67  teacher-periods  for  the  week 
25  -|-  10  -(-  1.67  =  36.67  {Base) 

The  percentages  are  respectively  68.18,  27.27,  and  4.55. 

*  All  programs  cover  the  week  of  March  II,  1935.  All  data  are  based  on  45-mlnute 
periods.  One  “teacher-period”  is  45  minutes  of  a  teacher’s  assigned  time.  One  “pupil- 
period”  is  45  minutes  of  a  pupil’s  school  day. 
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Step  II  — 

The  teacher’s  program,  which  is  reproduced  in  Figure  l,  shows  but 
one  subject  taught,  junior  social  science.  As  the  plan  for  the  study  does 
not  treat  the  grades  in  this  subject  separately,  the  subject  enrollment  for 
this  teacher’s  program  found  by  adding  all  of  the  class  enrollments; 

47  +  33  +  40  +  34+38  =  192 

This  program  contributes  192  to  the  social-science  subject  enrollment 
of  this  school. 

Step  III  — 

The  program  shows  that  each  of  the  192  pupils  is  scheduled  for  5 
class-periods  of  social  science  per  week.  This  is  a  total  of  960  pupil- 
periods  per  week, 

192  X  5  =  960 

credited  to  this  teacher  for  the  25  teacher-periods  per  week  spent  in 
class  work. 

Step  IV  — 

The  teacher’s  salary  can  be  distributed  by  using  the  percentages  de¬ 
termined  in  the  last  part  of  Step  I  or  by  dividing  the  total  salary  by 
36.67  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  number  of  periods  per  week 
used  for  each  different  assignment.  (Total  assignment  for  this  teacher, 
36.67  teacher-periods  per  week.) 

First  Method — 

Teaching  social  science .  68.18  per  cent  of  $2,549=  $1,737.95 

Supervision  of  social  science  27.27  per  cent  of  $2,549  =  $  695.18 

Homeroom .  4.55  per  cent  of  $2,549  =  $  115.87 


Total  . 100.00  per  cent 

Second  Method — 


$2,549.00 


Teaching  social  science  ,  . 
Supervision  of  social  science 
Home  room . 


25  X 
10  X 
1.67  X 


$2,549 

36.67 

$2,549 

36.67 

$2,549 

36.67 


Total 


36.67 


$«.737-95 

$  695.18 

$  115-87 

$2,549.00 


ON  THE  basis  of  36.67  teacher-periods  assigned  per  week  for 
each  of  38  weeks  this  teacher  works  1,393.33  teacher- 
periods  per  school  year.  The  yearly  salary  is  $2,549,00.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  $1.83  per  teacher-period. 

During  5  teacher-periods  each  day  this  teacher  gives  192 
pupil-periods  of  instruction  in  social  science  at  a  cost  of  $9.15 
for  salary.  Therefore,  the  average  class-size  is  38.4  pupils,  and 
the  average  salary  cost  is  $0.0476  per  pupil-period.  At  this 
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rate  the  year’s  course  in  social  science  costs  $9.05  per  pupil  for 
teacher’s  salary  (5  pupil-periods  per  week  for  38  weeks;  190 
pupil-periods  at  $0.0476  per  period  =  $9.05).  However,  there 
are  nine  other  teachers  in  this  school  teaching  social  science. 
Therefore,  the  data  for  the  10  teachers  are  considered  in  figur¬ 
ing  the  average  unit  expenditure  for  teachers’  salaries  for  social 
science.  To  save  time  and  effort  the  unit  expenditure®  is  not 
figured  for  each  teacher  but  for  the  subject  only. 

The  summary  of  the  social-science  data  for  this  one  school 
is  as  follows: 


Subject  enrollment . i>987 

Pupil-periods  per  week . 9>935 

Teacher-periods  per  week . 265 

Salary  allocated  to  subject . $15,192.85 


Treating  the  data  in  this  summary  as  the  data  for  the  one 
teacher  were  treated  previously,  the  following  facts  are  derived 
for  social  science  at  Patrick  Henry  Junior  High  School: 


Average  class-size .  37.5 

Average  salary  per  teacher-period . $  1.5 1 

Average  unit  expenditure . $  0.0402 

Salary  expenditure  per  course, 

(5  periods  per  week  for  38  weeks)  $  7.65.' 


Following  the  procedure  already  outlined,  the  data  w'ere 
prepared  for  each  of  the  22  junior  high  schools  and  14 
senior  high  schools  at  Cleveland.  The  total  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  subjects,  or  groups  of  similar  subjects,  covered  by  the  data 
is  32  for  the  junior  high  schools  and  42  for  the  senior  high 
schools.  Not  all  of  the  schools  offer  all  of  the  subjects,  however. 

From  the  local  administrative  point  of  view  much  of  the 
value  of  the  complete  study  depends  upon  the  considerable 
amount  of  detail  tabulated  therein.  Readers  outside  of  Cleve¬ 
land  would  not  be  interested  either  in  much  of  this  detail  or  in 
the  data  by  schools.  Therefore,  a  brief  summary  of  the  data 
is  shown  for  various  subjects  covering  two  points  only,  size  of 
classes  i^see  Table  I,  Columns  2  to  6,  and  Table  II)  and  unit 
expenditures  {^see  Table  I,  Columns  7  to  10,  and  Table  III). 
The  space  allotted  to  this  article  limits  the  discussion  of  the 
data  presented  in  the  four  tables. 

The  comparatively  high  unit  expenditures  for  the  foreign 

*  The  expenditure  of  teachers’  salaries  for  one  pupil-period  of  instruction  is  termed 
the  “unit  expenditure.” 


TABLE  I 

Unit  Expenditures  for  Teachers’  Salaries  —  Cleveland  Junior  High  Schools 
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Unit  Expenditures 

School  Average 
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Offer¬ 
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N  rs.3o  NO  —  —  -.p^M  NNO»««  0O«^p^OOV>  90N 
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Subject 

- 

English  (regular) . 

English  (special) . 

French  .  . 

Latin  . 

German  . 

Mathematics  (VII  and  VIII) 

Mathematics  (IX) . 

Natural  sciences . 

Social  sciences . 

Art . 

Home  economics . 

Mechanical  drawing . 

Metal  work . 

Printing  . 

Woodworking  . 

Business  practice . 

Typewriting  . 

Chorus . 

Music  appreciation . 

Band  . 

Orchestra . 

Physical  training  . 
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TABLE  II 

Size  of  Classes  —  Cleveland  Senior  High  Schools 


Subject 

Number 

OF 

Size  of  Classes 

Schools 

City-Wide  | 

School  Average 

INC 

mm 

bb 

Minimum 

(I) 

(z) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

English  (regular) . 

>4 

33-5 

34.0 

37-2 

30.0 

English  (special) . 

t4 

26.9 

27.0 

39.8 

18.2 

French  . 

*3 

27.1 

28.1 

31-5 

18.0 

German  . 

1  1 

26.4 

26.1 

39-0 

10.0 

Latin  . 

1  I 

2S-7 

26.6 

34-3 

11.5 

Spanish 

4 

28.0 

25.2 

31-9 

20.0 

Mathematics  (IX  and  X)  . 

•4 

32.9 

33-3 

38.3 

27-4 

Mathematics  (XI  and  XII)  . 

1  2 

29.6 

28.3 

37-3 

17.0 

History  . 

•4 

36.3 

36.7 

41.2 

32.3 

Miscellaneous  social  sciences 

12 

36.3 

38.6 

47.0 

31.6 

Biological  sciences . 

«4 

33-9 

33-2 

39.8 

29.8 

Chemistry  . 

>3 

30.6 

29.8 

34-3 

22.5 

Physics  . 

«3 

3t-3 

30.9 

3S-S 

26.0 

Art  (regular) . 

«4 

28.8 

27-7 

41.7 

12.0 

Art  (special) . 

8 

26.8 

247 

29.7 

12.0 

Home  economics  . 

.3 

32.2 

32.0 

3S-9 

21.6 

Drawing . 

I  1 

30.4 

28.4 

33-9 

10.3 

Pattern  making,  woodworking 

12 

27-3 

25.9 

33.0 

18.0 

Printing 

«3 

30.7 

28.3 

39-1 

17-S 

Automobile — theory  and  shop 

4 

30.0 

29.1 

35.0 

21.6 

Machine  shop . 

9 

32.1 

31.0 

36.0 

12.1 

Typewriting  . 

«3 

46.7 

45.6 

67.9 

31.0 

Shorthand  . 

12 

34.8 

35-t 

41.4 

20.5 

Commercial  subjects  (other) 

1  1 

35-3 

35.0 

39-7 

29.1 

Band  . 

«4 

49-3 

47-4 

80.0 

27.0 

Orchestra  . 

■4 

40.2 

38.3 

87.0 

21.0 

Chorus  . 

12 

82.9 

76.9 

130.3 

36.0 

Glee  club,  choirs,  etc . 

>3 

61.2 

54.8 

145.0 

30.0 

Music  theory  and  appreciation 

9 

17.0 

40.0 

14.9 

Physical  training  (regular)  .  .  . 

'4 

62.9 

81.3 

41.4 

Physical  training  (special)  .  .  . 

9 

im 

34.0 

67.1 

9.0 

Note. — The  city-wide  average  class-size  for  all  subjects  is  34.5. 


Notes  to  Table  I. — 

The  city-wide  average  class-size  for  all  subjects  is  35.8. 

Some  of  the  smallest  classes  are  due  to  housing  and  equipment  difficulties. 

Ten  subjects  not  generally  offered  are  omitted  from  the  list  given  here.  For  example, 
Italian  and  Spanish  are  offered  in  only  one  junior  high  school  each;  simple  mechanics 
Is  offered  In  three  schools  only. 

The  city-wide  unit  expenditure  for  all  junior-high  subjects  Is  $0,039. 


languages  is  due  partially  to  the  decreasing  demand  for  these 
courses.  Since  1928  the  Cleveland  secondary  enrollment  has 
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TABLE  III 

Unit  Expenditures  for  Teachers’  Salaries  —  Senior  High  Schools 


Unit  Expenditures 


SUBJ ECT 

City-Wide 

School  Average 

Average 

Median 

Maximum 

Minimum 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

English  (regular) . 

$0,054 

$0,056 

$0,060 

$0,038 

English  (special) . 

0.064 

0.060 

0.109 

0.037 

French  . 

0.069 

0.070 

0.1 36 

0.049 

German  . 

0.072 

0.082 

0.172 

0.039 

Latin  .  . 

0.069 

0.066 

0.168 

0.037 

Spanish  . 

0.072 

0.079 

0.113 

0.065 

Mathematics  (IX  and  X) . 

0.053 

0.053 

0.073 

0.035 

Mathematics  (XI  and  XII)  . 

0.069 

00.68 

0.1  10 

0.058 

History  . 

0.047 

0.050 

0.055 

0.029 

Miscellaneous  social  sciences  . 

0.046 

0.044 

0.066 

0.027 

Biological  sciences . 

0.050 

0.051 

0.065 

0.034 

Chemistry  . 

0.058 

0.058 

0.08 1 

0.039 

Physics  . 

0.059 

0.058 

0.078 

0.041 

Art  (regular) . 

0.05  1 

0.057 

0.099 

0.026 

Art  (special)  . 

0.055 

0.059 

0.128 

0.048 

Home  economics 

0.044 

0.043 

0.067 

0.029 

Drawing  . . 

0.052 

0.056 

0. 1  16 

0.044 

Pattern  making  and  woodworking 

0.057 

0.059 

0.074 

0.050 

Printing  . . . 

0.046 

0.050 

0.079 

0.029 

Automobile — theory  and  shop  . 

0.041 

0.042 

0.058 

0.036 

Machine  shop . 

0.042 

0.042 

0.106 

0.035 

Typewriting  . 

0.030 

0.028 

0.055 

0.020 

Shorthand  . 

0.043 

0.040 

0.084 

0.027 

Commercial  subjects  (other)  .  .  . 

0.045 

0.047 

0.060 

0.031 

Band  . 

0.029 

0.029 

0.059 

0.010 

Orchestra  . . 

0.035 

0.035 

0.094 

O.OI  2 

Chorus . . 

0,020 

0.020 

0.055 

0.013 

Glee  clubs,  choirs,  etc . 

0.028 

0.032 

0.051 

0.01 5 

Music  theory  and  appreciation  . 

0.075 

0.076 

o.t  36 

0.049 

Physical  training  (regular) . 

0.022 

0.025 

0.032 

0.016 

Physical  training  (special)  . 

0.032 

0.035 

0.1  50 

0.018 

Note. — 


The  city-wide  unit  expenditure  for  all  senior-high  subjects  is  $0,048. 

increased  25  per  cent,  and  the  enrollment  in  foreign  languages 
has  decreased  7  per  cent.  This  condition  tends  to  keep  the  size 
of  the  foreign-language  classes  comparatively  small.  A  credit 
or  unit  toward  graduation  earned  in  some  of  the  subjects  occa¬ 
sionally  referred  to  as  “fads”  or  “frills”  costs  the  taxpayers  less 
than  one  earned  in  some  of  the  standard  academic  subjects. 
English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural 
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sciences  are  above  the  average  in  the  unit  expenditures  for 
teachers’  salaries.  Further  observations  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  choose  to  make  for  himself. 

TABLE  IV 


Miscellaneous  Data  —  Cleveland  Junior  High  Schools 


School 

Letter 

March  22, 
>93S 

“At  Date” 
Enrollment 

Pupil— Teacher 
Ratios 

Aver¬ 

age 

Assign¬ 

ment 

Average  Salary 

OF  Teachers 

Aver¬ 

age 

Unit 

Expen¬ 

diture 

Number 

Rank 

All 

Activi¬ 

ties 

Classes 

Only 

Teacher- 

Periods 

per 

Week 

Per 

Year 

Per 

Teacher- 

Period 

(•) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

A  . 

2,233 

1 

36.61 

38.30 

34-74 

$',787 

$1-35 

$0.0356 

B 

2,168 

2 

3S.40 

36.44 

35-75 

',883 

1-39 

0.0380 

C  . 

t.873 

3 

36.37 

36.69 

33-57 

1,882 

1.48 

0.0403 

D  . 

1,852 

4 

35.28 

37.20 

',793 

1.36 

0.0365 

E  . 

1,769 

s 

36.28 

',841 

1-39 

o.03>30 

1,678 

6 

36.09 

B19 

',761 

1-33 

0.0362 

1,61 5 

7 

33. '8 

36.14 

35-5' 

',705 

1.26 

0-0353 

I.S45 

8 

35-52 

36.9' 

34.68 

1,766 

1-34 

0.03S5 

'.439 

9 

34.26 

35-54 

35.'0 

'.783 

1-34 

0.0377 

',415 

10 

34-94 

35-07 

34-99 

',99' 

1.50 

0.0427 

',399 

1  1 

33-29 

33-62 

33-55 

1,896 

1-49 

0.0441 

',380 

12 

36.15 

39.48 

34-38 

',949 

1-49 

0.0381 

M  . 

i,'83 

'3 

36.59 

35-85 

34-0' 

1,816 

1.41 

0.0394 

N  . 

','79 

'4 

36.09 

35-93 

34-77 

1,828 

1.38 

0.0390 

0  . 

1,176 

'5 

35'o 

34-' 3 

35-52 

1,838 

1.36 

0.0394 

P  . 

',076 

16 

29.98 

35.50 

35-54 

2,074 

1-54 

0.0437 

Q 

986 

'7 

34.00 

32.50 

34-86 

',687 

1.27 

0.0391 

R  . 

967 

18 

34.29 

34-8' 

34-96 

1.543 

L  9 

0.0330 

S  . 

868 

'9 

30.90 

36.23 

34-'9 

1,896 

0.0401 

T  . 

7'6 

20 

29-'9 

29-53 

38.55 

',871 

0.0440 

U*  . 

569 

21 

34.28 

34-3' 

35-'4 

1.700 

0.0365 

vt  . 

38s 

22 

33-58 

1,795 

HTI 

0.0455 

*  Grade  IX  only.  t  Grades  VII  and  VIII  only. 


IT  OCCURRED  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  some  of  the 
readers  might  like  to  “play”  with  the  possible  effect  that 
enrollments  may  have  on  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  that  average 
salaries  may  have  on  unit  expenditures.  Table  V  will  provide 
some  material  for  this  “game.”  It  is  suggested,  first,  that  each 
column  be  ranked  either  consecutively  as  the  school  enroll¬ 
ments,  Column  2,  are  ranked  or  by  groups  where  the  differences 
are  so  small  that  they  are  possibly  not  significant  j  second,  that 
in  each  case  the  largest  number  of  units  be  given  arbitrarily  rank 
[Continued  on  fage  250] 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Library 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  an  unusual  library  which  is  used  by  the 
teachers  of  Ohio,  but  not  used  so  much  as  it  could  be. 
In  1921  Mr.  Buckingham  laid  down  the  broad  lines  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  materials.  Miss  Voegelein  in  the  early 
twenties  worked  out  her  subject  index  which  was  in  1929 
borrowed  along  with  the  authoress  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany  when  they  began  to  publish  the  Educatioml  Index.  This 
subject  index  makes  it  possible  for  the  cataloguer  of  our  refer¬ 
ence  division  to  analyze  each  item  and  classify  it  under  appro¬ 
priate  subjects  with  the  result  that  an  efficient  application  of 
the  idea  results  in  thousands  of  cards  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
the  references  on  over  one  thousand  subject  topics. 

With  this  machinery  in  operation,  the  Bureau  was  fortunate 
in  becoming  a  busy  recipient  of  research  bulletins,  magazines, 
monographs,  and  fugitive  materials.  These  materials  have 
flowed  in  through  the  years  because  the  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  and  the  various  journals  edited  by  the 
Bureau  staff  have  attracted  literature  through  exchange,  pub¬ 
lication,  and  review  privileges. 

Now  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  of  modest  planning  and  at 
comparatively  slight  expense,  there  are  over  three  hundred 
thousand  cards  (eighty  yards  at  one  hundred  cards  to  the  inch) 
in  the  subject  card  catalogue  and  twenty-five  thousand  are  being 
added  each  year  even  after  the  cataloguer  ceased  including  the 
area  now  covered  by  the  Educational  Index.  And  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all,  except  for  losses  through  occasional  theft,  all  litera¬ 
ture  Included  in  the  subject  card  catalogue  is  to  be  found  in  the 
files. 

The  library  is  of  course  in  service  constantly  with  faculty 
and  students,  but  the  school  people  of  the  state  of  Ohio  make 
too  little  use  of  it.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
are  not  aware  of  the  service ;  otherwise  there  would  be  call  for 
reference  service. 

Frequently,  when  papers  are  to  be  written,  a  list  of  articles 
in  which  materials  may  be  found  is  of  value.  This  can  be 
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secured  from  the  library  with  no  expense  to  the  inquirer  and 
with  little  trouble  to  the  librarians.  In  the  study  of  field  investi¬ 
gations  the  research  worker  obviously  needs  to  canvass  the  liter¬ 
ature  and  in  this  reference  division  can  be  found  materials  on 
any  educational  subject  sufficient  to  give  the  investigator  a 
good  start. 

The  library  possesses  an  advantage  in  its  geographical  loca¬ 
tion.  Few  citizens  of  Ohio  are  further  from  Columbus  than 
one  hundred  fifty  miles  so  that  it  is  easily  possible  for  teachers 
to  come  to  the  library  to  look  up  the  reference  materials  which 
they  cannot  find  in  their  local  libraries.  This  editorial  is  an 
invitation  to  school  people  in  Ohio  to  utilize  the  almost  unique 
library  facilities  which  the  staff  regrets  are  not  used  as  widely  as 
it  wishes  by  off-campus  school  people. 

w.w.c. 

*  1  t 

The  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  will  hold  its 
twenty-second  annual  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Friday  and  Saturday,  December  27-28.  Speakers 
and  discussion  leaders  from  various  sections  of  the  country  will 
consider  The  Content  of  Geography  for  Beginners,  Geography 
in  the  Senior  High  School,  Advertising  Geography,  Profes¬ 
sionalized  Subject-Matter  in  Geography,  Geography  in  World 
Relationships. 


READINGS 


PucsLEY,  Chester  A.  “Do  Schools  Report  to  Parents  in  Terms  of  School 
Objectives?”  Educational  Method (October,  1935),  pp.  15—20. 

This  article  reports  a  study  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  schools 
in  New  York  State  are  accounting  to  the  home  on  pupil  progress  in  terms  of 
the  cardinal  objectives  for  elementary  education  in  that  state.  Sixty-three 
different  cards  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  analyzed;  these  63  cards  repre¬ 
sented  the  form  used  by  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  schools.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  philosophy  back  of  the  accounting  by  the  school  to  the 
home  on  the  child  is  still  highly  traditional;  that  the  school  needs  to  state  its 
philosophy,  then  work  out  the  implications  in  the  accounting  elements  and  in 
the  method  of  reporting;  that  the  report  card  should  carry  a  statement  of  this 
philosophy  and  relate  it  to  the  items  on  which  it  accounts;  that  those  items 
significant  in  child  growth  should  be  taken  into  account  in  building  the  report 
card;  that  the  accounting  space  of  the  report  card  needs  to  be  redistributed  to 
give  proportionate  emphasis  to  objectives  other  than  the  mastery  of  common 
knowledges  and  skills;  that  progress  reports  rather  than  “mark”  reports  need 
to  be  developed;  and  that  the  specific  theory  of  character  traits  is  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  established  for  it  to  be  the  determining  point  of  view  for  report¬ 
ing  on  character  growth. 

Cooke,  Dennis  H.  “Blue  Law  Blues,”  The  Nation's  Schools,  XVI  (October 
and  November,  1935),  pp.  31-33;  pp.  39-41- 

Part  I  of  this  article  is  based  on  a  study  of  303  teachers’  contracts  collected 
from  46  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Part  11  is  based  on  a  study  of 
school-board  rules  and  regulations  in  40  school  systems  in  10  southern  states. 

One  of  the  most  common  provisions  found  in  women-teachers’  contracts 
is  that  marriage  automatically  terminates  the  contract.  Others  require  teachers 
to  spend  week-ends  in  the  community,  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  any  other 
work  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  and  prohibit  dates  during  the  week.  One 
contract  had  this  provision:  “I  promise  not  to  fall  in  love,  to  become  engaged, 
or  secretly  married.” 

The  restrictions  set  up  in  the  school-board  rules  and  regulations  follow 
rather  closely  the  provisions  found  in  the  teachers’  contracts.  This  material 
is  significant  in  showing  the  extent  to  which  school  boards  prevent  teachers 
from  leading  normal  lives  in  the  community. 

Thorndike,  Edward  Lee.  “In  Defense  of  Facts,”  Journal  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion,  VII  (October,  1935),  pp.  381—88. 

Th  is  article  presents  a  well-planned  defense  of  facts  as  a  major  goal  in 
achievement.  As  such,  it  represents  a  thought-provoking  antidote  to  the  view¬ 
points  of  many  educational  reformers  who  seem  to  suggest  abandoning  entirely 
the  acquisition  of  factual  information  as  an  objective  of  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  and,  as  a  result,  many  other  objectives  such  as  the  ability  to  organize, 
versatility,  the  interpretation  of  data,  and  the  like.  Thorndike  particularly 
objects  to  such  broad-side  objectives  as  creativeness,  intellectual  power,  char- 
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acter,  and  personality,  pointing  out  that  “whatever  general  total  powers, 
qualities  and  tendencies  there  may  be  either  as  unities  or  as  aggregates,  they 
are  modifiable  only  by  specific  ideas,  habits,  attitudes,  and  the  like.” 

Moore,  Anne  Carroll.  “Recoiling  from  Reading:  a  Consideration  of  the 
Thorndike  Library,”  Library  Joumal,  LXX  (May  15,  I935)>  pp.  419-22. 
Miss  Moore,  the  superintendent  of  Work  with  Children,  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  librarians  of  the  central 
children’s  room  gives  a  short  appraisal  of  the  Thorndike  Library  editions 
(D.  Appleton-Century)  of  Pinocchio,  Heidiy  Black  Beauty,  The  Little  Lame 
Prince,  The  Water  Babies,  The  Wonder  Book,  and  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 
Miss  Moore  and  her  assistants  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  love  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  great  literature  cannot  be  developed  “by  word  changing  or  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  sentence  at  the  cost  of  beauty,  humor,  the  sound  of  words,  and  the 
sense  of  their  inner  meaning.”  They  are  not  sure  that  they  approve  such 
revisions  of  the  text  of  classics  even  for  low-level  readers  for  they  have  watched 
“many  low-level  readers  suddenly  burst  into  reading  pleasure  when  given  free 
exposure  to  books.” 


Books  to  Read 

Beard,  Charles  A.  The  Nature  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  Relation  to  Objec¬ 
tives  of  Instruction.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1934.  x-l-236  pp. 
(Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  Part  VIII) 

Mr.  Beard  has  created  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
author  begins  by  emphasizing  the  great  breadth  of  the  field,  by  defining  terms 
carefully,  and  best  of  all  by  insisting  that  a  student  of  the  social  sciences  must 
preserve  a  nice  tension  or  balance  between  empiricism  and  humanism.  The 
German  scholar,  Paul  Tillich,  in  Der  Religiose  Lage  der  Gegentcart,  calls  this 
approach,  “belief-ful  realism.”  After  removing  the  usual  illusions  under 
which  many  students  labor,  he  points  out  the  real  service  of  the  social  sciences 
as  follows:  “Thus  while  the  social  sciences  present  something  less  than  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  ultimate  design  of  the  universe,  they  offer  to  mankind  knowledge, 
thought,  and  a  method  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  construction,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  advancement  of  civilization.”  The  author  surveys  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  various  social  sciences,  and  also  the  social  trends  or  movements  with 
which  they  deal.  His  analysis  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  penetrating 
yet  made  in  the  field.  Finally,  Mr.  Beard  proceeds  to  state  objectives  speci¬ 
ally,  as  knowledge,  and  as  qualities.  Again  he  is  guided  by  the  sound  insist¬ 
ence  on  a  tension  between  empiricism  and  humanism.  Anyone  working  in  the 
social  sciences  should  peruse  this  significant  essay  most  carefully. 

Arthur  Henry  Moehlman 
.American  Education  Press,  Columbus 

Morgan,  John  J.  B.  Keeping  a  Sound  Mind.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1934. 
xiv-t-440  pp. 

In  this  understandable  treatise  on  the  problem  of  mental  hygiene,  the 
author  maintains  that  “mental  health  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  of 
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certain  mental  habits  and  the  elimination  of  certain  others.”  Habits  are 
viewed  dynamically  since,  as  is  emphasized,  the  “changing  nature  of  events 
makes  continuous  readjustment  necessary,”  The  behavior  of  the  individual 
is  viewed  from  the  developmental  point  of  view.  Not  only  is  one  told  about 
attitudes,  fears,  conflicts,  and  thinking,  but  a  clear  explanation  is  given  as  to 
the  genesis  of  these  different  forms  of  behavior — how  with  varying  conditions 
wholesome  or  unwholesome  adjustment  may  be  achieved  through  habits  of 
thinking,  attitudes,  and  so  on.  Explanation  of  both  perverted  or  distorted 
habits  and  those  contributing  to  adequate  adjustment  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  be  readily  understood  by  the  non-psychologically  trained  student.  It  is 
a  book  which  recommends  itself  strongly  to  teachers,  social  workers,  and  others 
engaged  in  social  engineering. 

Morgan’s  style  is  clear.  Technical  terms  have  been  used  in  a  sensible 
fashion  without  sacrificing  scientific  accuracy.  The  general  organization  of 
content  is  one  which  will  appeal  to  the  reader  who  prefers  a  system  of  thought 
developed  in  a  logical  order.  As  a  whole  the  work  is  a  commendable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  literature  on  mental  hygiene, 

Mervin  a.  Durea 

Cox,  1’hii.ip  W.  L.,  and  Langfitt,  R.  Emerson.  High  School  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Sufervision.  New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1934..  xix-}“ 
689  pp. 

'i’he  authors  of  this  book,  both  experienced  administrators,  have  presented 
a  treatment  of  high-school  administration  and  supervision  which  departs  widely 
from  the  traditional  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  plan  of  the  book,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors’  prefatory  statement,  “follows  the  order  of  questions  which 
alert  administrators  ask  for  themselves  as  they  survey  the  many  and  complex 
responsibilities  that  face  them.”  The  questions  such  as.  What  are  the  job 
responsibilities  of  secondary-school  principals  and  their  assistants?  How  should 
the  principal  manage  his  school?  How  should  he  improve  curriculum  prac¬ 
tices?  Whither  the  secondary  school?  are  discussed  from  a  progressive  point 
of  view. 

The  authors  wisely  recognize  that  the  principal,  while  the  responsible 
head  of  the  school,  can  only  truly  succeed  to  the  extent  that  he  encourages  and 
secures  the  active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  teaching  staff  in  admin¬ 
istrative  and  supervisory  activities.  The  book  abounds  in  excellent  examples  of 
desirable  ways  of  performing  these  activities.  One  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book  is  the  list  of  selected  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

D.  H.  Eikenberry 

Wilson,  Lester  M.,  and  Kandel,  I.  L.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Education.  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1934.  vii-l-328  pp. 

This  is  intended  as  a  textbook  for  the  beginning  student  of  .American 
education;  its  purpose  is  to  help  the  student  secure  a  view  of  the  whole 
before  taking  up  the  more  intensive  study  of  some  part.  The  treatment  is, 
therefore,  brief  and  simple.  Well-selected  bibliographies  at  the  ends  of  the 
various  chapters  facilitate  more  extended  study.  The  book  is  a  useful  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  its  field. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  book  is  the  effective  way  in  which  the 
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authors  use  their  broad  knowledge  of  education  in  other  countries  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  facts  concerning  American  education.  They  do  not  discuss  foreign 
educational  practices  in  any  systematic  way,  but  describe  different  aspects  of 
American  education  in  terms  of  what  schools  and  universities  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  like. 

They  are  too  wise,  however,  to  practice  or  encourage  the  mere  uncritical 
comparison  of  our  schools  with  those  in  other  countries.  On  the  contrary, 
they  recognize  that  in  America  “both  the  task  and  the  setting  of  the  schools 
are  widely  different”  from  those  elsewhere  and  insist  that  an  appreciation  of 
this  fact  is  essential  to  any  real  understanding  of  the  problems  of  education 
in  the  United  States. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Rowden,  Dorothy,  editor.  Handbook  of  Adult  Education.  New  York 
American  Association  of  Adult  Education,  1934.  vi-[-384  pp. 

Data  about  thirty-six  “enterprises  flying  the  banner  of  adult  education” 
are  summarized  by  specialists  in  the  varied  fields,  or  in  some  cases  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Mr.  Morse  Cartwright  says  in  the  Preface,  “This  book  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  an  acquaintance  with  the  main  facts  relating  to 
adult  education  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  who  will  appreciate  the 
compilation  of  those  facts  in  convenient  reference  form.”  This  is,  therefore, 
a  most  valuable  reference  book  and  is  as  inclusive  as  it  is  possible  for  any  com¬ 
pendium  of  data  to  be  at  the  present  time. 

The  Handbook  of  Adult  Education  memorializes  ten  years  of  conscious 
adult  education,  and  will  remain  for  all  time  as  a  landmark,  because  in  1934 
the  movement  was  sent  off  on  a  new  road  by  the  national  plan  of  FER.\ 
schools  for  adults  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  One 
cannot  but  wonder  what  will  happen  in  the  next  decade  to  the  thirty-six  aspects 
of  adult  education  summarized  in  this  handbook. 

Jessie  A.  Charters 

Scott,  Cecil  Winfield.  Indefinite  Teacher  Tenure.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  ix-|-i65  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  613) 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  problems  of  teacher  tenure  had  hardly 
been  defined.  They  are  still  highly  controversial.  Mr.  Scott  has  made  a 
critical  study  of  the  historical,  legal,  operative,  and  comparative  aspects  of 
indefinite  teacher-tenure  legislation.  His  contribution  consists  in  the  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  underlying  indefinite  tenure  legislation,  and  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  related  personnel  legislation  necessary  to  provide  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  protection  of  teachers  in  their  positions  and  at  the  same 
time  offer  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  educational  efficiency. 

Roy  C.  Ballenger 

Strain,  Frances  B.  New  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  1934.  xvi-l-242  pp. 

Among  the  problems  upon  which  parents  seek  enlightenment  that  of  sex 
is  always  of  interest  and  considered  a  difficult  topic.  In  the  field  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  readable  material  suitable  for  the  average 
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parent  or  parents’  study  group.  This  book  by  Frances  B.  Strain  therefore 
meets  a  real  need  and  should  find  a  large  reading  public. 

Neu)  Patterns  in  Sex  Teaching  is  by  all  odds  the  best  book  I  have  found 
in  this  field.  While  dealing  primarily  with  all  phases  of  sex  education,  the 
subject  is  here  related  naturally  with  other  aspects  of  the  child’s  education, 
and  many  other  problems  closely  identified  with  or  connected  with  sex  prob¬ 
lems  are  given  attention  either  at  length  or  in  passing. 

The  author  has  a  completely  modern  understanding  of  psychology  and 
a  wholesome  balance  in  applying  its  principles  to  sex  teaching.  The  style  is 
clear,  interesting,  non-technical,  without  any  writing  down  “to  a  PT A  level.” 
While  the  book  is  written  definitely  for  parents,  not  for  children,  its  fine  spirit 
can  never  be  unwholesome  for  anyone  old  enough  to  read  it.  Both  mother 
and  father — every  parent  of  whatever  age  or  educational  level — should  read 
}^ew  Patterns  in  Sex  Training  in  order  to  understand  the  new  patterns  in  all 
home  instruction  which  are  being  urged  by  the  mental  hygienists  and  modern 
educators. 

Jessie  A.  Charters 

Westfam.,  Leon  H.  A  Study  of  Verbal  Accomfaniments  to  Educational 
Motion  Pictures.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1934.  iii-t-67  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions 
to  Education,  No.  617) 

This  experiment  was  set  up  in  order  to  evaluate  the  relative  merits  of 
different  types  of  verbal  explanations  accompanying  educational  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  The  experiment  was  conducted  with  875  pupils  in  25  fifth-grade  classes 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  General-science  films,  three  silent  and  three 
sound,  were  shown  to  the  pupils  at  weekly  intervals.  Five  types  of  verbal 
explanations  were  used,  and  in  the  sixth  instance  there  was  no  explanation  at 
all.  The  films  and  the  types  of  explanations  accompanying  them  were  ro¬ 
tated.  The  day  following  the  showing  of  the  film  an  information  and  an 
interest  test  were  given.  After  the  six  films  had  been  shown  the  pupil  was 
asked  to  indicate  which  film  he  thought  was  best,  which  he  thought  was 
poorest,  which  way  of  explanation  he  thought  was  best,  which  he  thought 
was  poorest,  and  which  he  thought  helped  him  most  to  understand  the  film. 
The  difference  between  the  explanation  that  is  best  and  that  which  helps 
understanding  most  is  not  clear  to  the  reviewer. 

All  film  tests  were  especially  designed  by  the  author.  No  data  as  to 
their  validity  are  given.  The  reliability  of  the  informational  tests,  estimated 
from  odd-even  scores,  was  from  .86  to  .83.  Pupils  were  divided  into  high, 
medium,  and  low  ability  on  the  basis  of  an  intelligence  and  a  general  achieve¬ 
ment  test. 

The  author  concludes  that  explanation  by  the  teacher,  whether  prepared 
by  her  or  read  from  a  furnished  lecture,  the  ordinary  captions,  and  the  me¬ 
chanically  produced  lecture  are  superior.  Long  captions  reduced  the  under¬ 
standing;  oral  forms  of  explanations  were  especially  helpful  to  the  low-ability 
pupil.  Pupils  preferred  the  talking  pictures. 

The  techniques  are  interesting,  but  the  value  of  the  findings  is  lessened 
due  to  the  lack  of  information  as  to  the  meanings  of  the  differences  found. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  the  difference  of  10  (converted  score. 
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corrected  for  ability)  between  the  group  which  had  no  explanation  and  the 
group  which  made  the  highest  score  with  teacher-prepared  explanation  repre¬ 
sents  a  gain  sufficient  to  justify  the  extra  time  required.  Observations  made 
while  conducting  the  experiment  and  data  concerning  the  time  required  by 
each  method  are  reported  and  should  be  helpful  to  those  wishing  to  set  up 
similar  experiments. 

Vivian  Weedon 

Bond,  Elias  A.  The  Professional  Treatment  of  the  Subject  Matter  of  Arith¬ 
metic  for  Teacher-Training  Institutions:  Grades  I  and  II.  New  York: 
Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  v-l-310  pp.  (Teachers’ 

College,  Columbia  University,  Contributions  to  Education  No.  525) 

Those  who  pin  their  faith  to  a  mechanistic  philosophy  and  psychology 
will  consider  this  contribution  excellent.  The  author  has  devoted  great  time 
and  energy  to  the  assembly  of  literature  relating  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
The  bibliography,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  comprehensive  and  up  to  date. 
The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  teacher  of  teachers. 

Those  who  reject  mechanistic  patterns  of  thought  will  find  little  to  com¬ 
mend.  The  existence  of  organismic  thinking  is  not  recognized.  The  seman¬ 
tics  of  arithmetic  as  treated  by  Buckingham  and  MacLatchy  and  others  receives 
but  scant  attention.  The  fundamental  question  as  to  whether  arithmetic  should 
be  based  upon  real  or  vicarious  experience  is  not  mentioned,  and  there  is  little 
treatment  of  number  relations.  The  liberal  value  of  arithmetic  as  the  child’s 
first  introduction  to  the  great  world  of  thought  is  considered  as  a  matter  of 
detail,  if  at  all. 

The  writing  of  a  thesis  is  a  grueling  task  at  best.  The  author  has  done 
well  with  what  he  attempted,  but  the  complete  treatment  of  professionalized 
subject-matter  in  arithmetic,  when  it  is  written,  will  not  ignore  some  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  in  the  teaching  of  that  subject. 

W.  J.  OSBURN 

State  Teachers  College,  Buffalo 

Siegel,  Morris.  Constructive  Eugenics  and  Rational  Marriage.  Toronto, 
Ontario:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  1934.  xiii-l-196  pp. 

Because  eugenics  is  frequently  misunderstood  and  sometimes  ridiculed  by 
the  public,  the  author  of  this  book  has  attempted  a  comprehensive  but  concise 
explanation  of  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the  science  dealing  with  the 
improvement  of  the  innate  qualities  of  the  human  race.  An  introductory 
chapter  discusses  the  relation  of  heredity  and  environment.  This  is  followed 
by  a  chapter  on  hereditary  principles.  The  author  evinces  a  rather  scanty 
knowledge  of  Mendel’s  work  and  Mendelian  inheritance  in  general. 

A  lengthy  chapter  on  restrictive  eugenic  measures  follows.  The  author 
disagrees  with  the  concept  that  charity,  immigration,  poverty,  and  modern 
medicine  are  dysgenesic  agencies.  He  has  little  faith  in  the  standard  program 
of  restrictive  eugenics  ordinarily  proposed.  In  its  place  he  presents  a  plan 
of  constructive  eugenics,  occupying  another  lengthy  chapter.  The  program 
includes  compulsory  teaching  of  eugenics  in  high  schools,  more  extensive 
instruction  in  heredity  for  medical  students,  postgraduate  courses  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  specialists,  propaganda,  and  the  creation  of  a  federal  eugenics  depart- 
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ment.  This  is  the  best  chapter  in  the  book,  although  it  contains  much  material 
that  is  debatable,  to  say  the  least. 

The  author  claims,  although  he  does  not  give  the  source  of  his  informa¬ 
tion,  that  over  90  per  cent  of  all  people  now  living  do  not  suffer  from  any 
hereditary  disease  or  taint,  nor  are  they  carriers  of  such  traits.  This,  it  seems 
to  the  present  reviewer,  is  a  wholly  unwarranted  statement.  In  one  place, 
the  author  advises  a  girl  with  a  hereditary  neurotic  taint  that  her  only  re¬ 
quirement  is  to  marry  into  a  family  free  from  the  taint.  In  several  places, 
hereditary  feeble-mindedness  is  considered  as  due  to  a  simple  recessive  factor. 
A  chapter  on  cancer,  which  is  well  done,  a  chapter  on  venereal  disease  from 
the  racial  standpoint,  and  a  final  section  on  moral  and  intellectual  evolution, 
complete  the  volume. 

The  book  is  replete  with  poor  English,  incorrect  punctuation,  teleological 
statements,  and  references  to  “The  Maker.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
make  a  better  impression  on  the  lay  reader  than  it  does  upon  the  biologist. 

L.  H.  Snyder 


Fisher,  Mary  Shattuck.  Language  Patterns  of  Pre-School  Children.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1934.  88  pp.  (Child 

Development  Monographs,  No.  15) 

The  language  activities  of  72  children  who  attended  the  nursery  school 
of  the  Child  Development  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  were  recorded  on  three  different  days  by  a  trained  stenographer  who  fol¬ 
lowed  each  child  from  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  nursery  school  until  he 
finished  his  noonday  meal.  The  data  are  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  language  as  a  medium  of  social  development,  and  on  the  basis  of 
grammatical  structure.  The  functional  an.alysis  showed  a  “consistently  high 
proportion  of  remarks  about  the  self  at  all  age  levels,”  and  an  increase  with 
age  of  the  remarks  about  other  people,  questions,  and  commands.  The  con¬ 
struction  analysis  shows  a  curve  of  development  which  agrees  with  the  age 
curve.  The  author  states  that  “it  seems  probable  that  among  normal  and 
superior  children  chronological  age  is  more  important  than  mental  .age  in 
determining  the  various  stages  of  language  development.” 

Amalie  K.  Nelson 


Size  of  Classes  and  Unit  Expenditures 

[  Continued  from  fage  247] 

one.  The  data  for  the  Cleveland  junior  high  schools  are  given 
in  preference  to  the  senior  high  schools  because  the  junior- 
high  curriculums  are  so  much  alike  and  because  they  furnish 
a  half  more  cases  with  which  to  work.  It  will  be  discovered 
that  the  “Number  of  Teacher-Periods  Assigned  per  Week”  is 
one  of  the  “jokers”  in  this  “game.”  The  data  for  schools  L 
and  T  are  particularly  interesting.  [Voi.  xiv,  no.  9] 
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